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A PLEA FOR THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 


Mer. Epviror.— When our fathers settled the country, they 
planted corn, churches and school-houses. They taught 
their children to plow, to repeat the catechism, and to cipher 
to the “rule of three.” We teach steam to turn the sod, and 
I would hope love the sanctuary as they did, but our chil- 
dren are “ciphering ” yet. 

Our fathers observed the moon, and prophesied the mood 
of the month, examined the apple blossoms and “ guessed 
we'd have some fruit,” threw the geological relics of a thou- 
sand years into the cart-buck, and wished their farm wes’nt 
so stony; and thought wagons and stoves almost sacrile- 
gious. 

Since their day, Science and Art, by a constant and 
almost uniform development, have attained an importance 
quite beyond their ancient wont. On the lapse of an hun- 
dred years we find that our age in its progress, has far over- 
strode the land-marks of the olden time. Our experiences 
are antagonistic to those of other days. 

The kind old man with whom I was walking, thus spake :— 
“There are those sand-hills there. We never thought that 
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we could do any thing with them. But now, see, they are 
well manured, and grow good crops. Every thing seems to 
go different from what it used.” 

Within fifty years, the Natural Sciences have made more 
advancement than ever before in ten times this period. 

It was probably in view of this fact that President Way- 
land declared himself willing to forget all his knowledge of 
ancient lore, if he might, as a return, arrive to a good under- 
standing of these rapidly unfolding principles, Geology, 
Chemistry and Botany have scarcely answered to their name 
till within this time. Their teachings were unknown to our 
centenary grandfathers. It is their developments for one 
thing which have made our age so characteristically unlike 
any that has preceded it. 

While these progresses have been made in the Natural 
Sciences, and as a result in our experience, our comforts, 
our habits, and our age; proportionate improvement has not 
been seen in our methods of imparting a knowledge of the 
sciences. 

.In every improvement, wherever made, traces of peculiar 
characteristics belonging to the thing bettered in its original 
state are to be seen. We see this hardly better illustrated 
than in our schoools as compared with the progress made in 
the sciences. 

Discovery has mocked discovery in the outside world, 
but we do not teach it, inside of the school-room door. 
Newspapers retail as news, what should have been learned 
in a preparatory school. ‘The next generation must be better 
instructed in things common, and in nature. We must be- 
gueath to it, the priceless legacy, of live, progressive, suffi- 
cient schools. We can do this only by a full recognition of 
the Natural Sciences, as a branch of study. 

It will be remembered that Form was the first idea which 
Pestalozzi would have taught. Form in the school-room, is 
the simplest index of all out of doors. Object lessons are 
doing what it is possible for one single normal agency to 
‘ accomplish. They lead to nature by one of the simplest, 
piainest paths. And we do not adequately appreciate the 
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fondness for nature, and common things which we can not 
fail to see in the child, when object lessons are presented. 
A new world seems opening to him. O! fer some giant in 
education to batter down scholastic walls, and let in the 
sunshine and nature. 

Among the brilliant valleys, by the laughing water courses, 
over the sun-sheening mountain tops, in the solemn shade, 
under the whispering trees, Nature walks and holds her rich 
communings. See! she pauses at the threshold of academic 
shades, and knocks for admission! “Can [come in? l’ve 
indeed the richest store of learning. Wonderful things are 
mine. Pleasures unenjoyed I can give. Principles eternal, 
laws inviolable, secrets unmeasured, the true, the beautiful 
the lovely, I teach, I surely do. I educate the soul, [ honor 
my Author, I lead you to him.”—No! O! Nature you may 
not go in.’ They are mathematicians there. How dare you 
ask! If it is not true that we teach nature, it is true that 
we teach Arithmetic. 

While in ignoring the Natural Sciences, we follow our 
fathers in a sort of negative way, in teaching arithmetic we 
are treading in their foot steps in a more positive manner. 
They ciphered, and with us it is the parents’ ambition to see 
his boy at figures. As a consequence, we find children with 
slates at too early an age to be used to any profit except for 
exercises in drawing and language. We should lament that 
in the little state of Connecticut, there are a hundred thou- 
sand children cipherers today. O! slate, pencil and ciphers! 
ye have stolen away the brain of thoughtless teachers, and 
simple childhood imagines that somewhere about you, there 
is arithmetic. Mr. Jennings is quite right, Arithmetic is 
mad, and many have been bitten. 

We teach too much and too little!—too much of the 
figured trash which is thrown off at every revolution of the 
printing press; too little of writhmetic. 

I protest against this wholesale bargain of children to 
demented arithmeticians, to be shut out of the sun-light, and 
crammed full of empty teachings from empty brains run mad, 
and text-books gone farther. Not a text cun be found which 
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has made its sweetest bow, to the astonished world in a 
dozen of years, which does not claim to proceed upon the 
inductive system. It may be so, but it is lamentably true 
that we do not teach it according to the common sense 
system. A science purely mental, by these marvelous in- 
ductive processes, is expected to induce itself little by little 
through slate and pencil! It is expected somehow to enter 
the finger’s ends, gradually ascend the arms, cross diagonally 
the neck, and gently knock at the slumbering brain. 

Colburn it is true commenced with the fingers, but not 
with figures. 

To attain to any disciplinary power, we must throw over- 
board these texts that are so very simple, easy, and induc- 
tive. Until years are gone, the child must not use the pencil. 
The date which I announced in another article as the time 
to adopt the written system is the most convenient to men- 
tion, viz., the time when arithmetic is thrown aside, and 
algebra taken up. Of course, among different mental capa- 
cities, no definite age can be fixed upon as the time to give 
up mental arithmetic. But generally, scholars should study 
it without any recourse to figures until the period named. 
And then it will be best where it can be done, to take up 
geometry and algebra, before written arithmetic. 

Where is the man who will take that little despised 
manual—Colburn’s Arithmetic—and in the same admirable 
manner, carry out the work to as great an extent as any 
arithmetic which we now have? If we could persuade our 
pupils of the transcendent greatness of a mind disciplined, 
to a mind bedimmed, and teach such a book intellectually 
without the remotest use of figures, what a troop of thinking 
men we might raise! Instead of intellectual pigmies we 
might grow mental giants. The profoundest powers of 
mind would be brought to bear on the subject and discipline, 
real, hard, easy, thorough, pleasant discipline would train a 
mind, that would be better fitted to dare for greater things. 
We are making a great mistake,—a double one, and it is 
time to make a double correction. 
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Thus, it has been that shutting nature from the school- 
room we have introduceé in its shining stead, the ghastly 
ghost of ciphers, which we call arithmetic. Admitted to- 
gether, each in its proper sphere, and both shall be what 
they shall become, mental discipliners. Shut out the sun- 
shine and nature, and arithmetic must take its place, and 
run mad to do it. 


The Choice of Words. 








THE CHOICE OF WORDS. 


Ir language be among the higher gifts bestowed upon 
man by a benevolent Creator, its cultivation should receive 
careful attention. If we are to count this as one of the 
chief attributes given to our race to distinguish us above the 
beasts, if it be indeed a God-like power to hold converse 
with other beings, then the acquisition of this gift and the 
perfecting of ourselves in its use should largely occupy our 
attention. 

But when, in addition to these considerations, we observe 
that the correct use and appreciation of language is the en- 
tire foundation of almost all knowledge, we are prepared to 
say that a careless or superficial study of this branch is more 
than folly, and that anything less than an earnest and accu- 
rate teaching of it by an instructor of youth is absolutely 
culpable. 

A child at home must learn the spoken language before 
the parent can teach it any of the thousand and one little 
matters which go to make up the rudiments of human knowl- 
edge; and the child at school must master the symbols of 
the spoken words—must, in fact, learn the writien language 
before it can undertake the acquisition of the stores of knowl- 
edge unfolded by geography, arithmetic, history and natural 
science. 

But there are many, and we fear many in the teachers’ pro- 
fession, who, after this understanding of the very e/ements of 
language, allow the youthful mind to go on attempting to gain 
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a knowledge of the entire cyclopedia without pursuing the 
study of language to any degree of accuracy. We wish to 
affirm to our fellow-teachers that this course is suicidal. No 
one can gain an exact and accurate—therefore useful—knowl- 
edge of geography without thoroughly understanding the 
geographical terms employed. This is evident. No one 
can omit the use of the vocabulary and the lexicon and pro- 
ceed to a study of Latin or Greek with any degree of suc- 
cess. Every one will admit this. But is it not equally evi- 
dent that an accurate knowledge of the meaning of the sym- 
bols employed to convey ideas—whether spoken or written— 
is essential to the conveying or the acquiring of knowledge 
in any department? 

Indeed, the result of this wide-spread deficiency of atten- 
tion to the meaning and use of words is everywhere appa- 
rent in the frequent and unfortunate jealousies, bickerings, 
quarrelings, discussions and wranglings which meet us on 
every side, in every walk in life, and upon every conceivable 
subject. 

We venture confidently to affirm that one-half the law- 
suits, quarrelings and discussions in the world are due to a 
designed or ignorant misunderstanding of language em- 
ployed. We are all aware of the fundamental principle on 
which the responses of the adelphic oracle were given. The 
ambiguous language employed in the famous answer to the 
question whether a war should be undertaken—* Go, and a 
nation shall be destroyed,”—is not an unfair example of the 
responses of that celebrated oracle. 

None of us are ignorant of the manner in which political 
platforms are made so as to present the peculiar appearance 
of the Roman god Janus. And we have not been able to 
resist the impression that the intellectual Romans exhibited 
their knowledge of this subject by their custom of keeping 
the temple of this god ever open in time of war and ever 
shut in time of peace. It is the ambiguous use of language 
which is a not uncommon occasion of national strifes and 
bloodshed. 

There is no walk of life, there is no occasion, where we 
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are free from the liability of this continual misuse or misun- 
derstanding of language. 
You may all have seen the following pertinent example: 


“THE FRENCHMAN’S ‘SHEAP.’ 


“If unluckily you should by chance get into a dispute, 
the best way is to stop short, and ask your antagonist to 
enter into a consideration of what the point is. This is apt 
to have a cooling effect on both parties, and to result in a 
clear understanding of the real question. 

A few years since I happened to be traveling in a stage 
coach, where, among half a dozen passengers, there were a 
Frenchman and an Englishman. There seemed to be a 
cat-and-dog feeling between them, for if one opened his lips 
‘ the other was sure to fly at the observation with the teeth 
and claws of dispute. As we were driving along, the Eng- 
lishman spoke of a sheep he had seen in some foreign land, 
with a tail so long as to drag upon the ground. Thereupon 
the Frenchman shrugged up his shoulders, curled his lips, 
lifted his eyebrows, and took a pinch of snuff. 

‘What do you mean by that?’ said the Englishman, not 
a little nettled at the contemptuous air of his rival. 

‘Vat do I mean?’ said the latter, ‘I mean dat a sheap has 
not got von tail at all.’ 

‘A sheep hain’t got a tail, ha?’ said the Englishman. 

‘No, not von bit!’ said the Frenchman. 

‘Well, this comes of eating frogs, said John Bull. ‘What 
can you expect from a man who eats frogs? You say a 
sheep hasn’t got a tail?’ 

‘Pardon monsieur, said the other, with a polite bow, yet 
with a very sneering expression, ‘I say the sheap has no tail, 
not von bit.’ 

By this time the parties were greatly excited, and we can- 
not say what might have happened, had not one of the pas- 
sengers asked the Frenchman what he meant by sheap. 

‘Vat do I mean by sheap? Vy I means von big larsh 
thing with sails and rudder, that goes upon the sea.’ 

‘Oh, oh,’ said the Englishman, ‘you mean a ship,’ 
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‘Oui, monsieur, was the reply, ‘I mean one sheap that 
has de capatain and de sailors, vot goes on de water.’ 

‘Very well, sir” said the Englishman, ‘I mean a sheep, a 
creature with four legs, covered with wool. 

‘Ah, you mean von sheep vit de vool’ said the other. 
‘Qui, Oui, monsieur; de sheep vit de vool has de tail.’ 

This incident taught me a legson, and I give it gratis to 
my readers,—if they ever get into a controversy, let them 
consider, whether one of the parties does not mean a ship, 
and the other a sheep.” 

The advanced departments of rhetoric, logic, and the 
study of our English literature give ample scope for the free 
use of the higher powers of the mind and repay the diligent 
student with as much real pleasure and satisfaction perhaps _ 
as any study which can be pursued in any different direction. 

But what concerns us most as practical teachers of child- 
ren and youth, most of whom are yet in the rudiments of 
knowledge,—especially of language—is that which will 
apply to every-day life. We should aim to teach the practical 
as well as the theoretical. In this utilitarian age especially 
we must prepare the boys for business. Now there are two 
main points or centers from which all instruction in language 
should emenate, or around which it should cluster. 

Every teacher would do well to remember that the child- 
ren must learn, first— The correct use and meaning of words; 
and secondly— The proper structure of the English sentence. 
In the present paper we have to do only with the former. 

To teach correctly, thoroughly and completely the proper 
meaning and use of words is more than all parsing, analysis 
and composition writing. ‘To teach this, recourse must be 
had primarily to the best authors. It would be just as rea- 
sonable for a painter to attempt to teach his art to a young 
disciple without ever directing his attention to the almost 
perfect works of the old masters as for a schoolmaster to at- 
tempt to teach grammar or rhetoric without constant refer- 
ence to the models of style. In the lessons upon these 
models we should first of all see that the class understand 
the sentiments expressed. To do this, each word must be 
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sharply defined. Not a general, vague, indirect meaning, 
but one exact, accurate, tangible, should ever be present to 
the mind. 

No better course perhaps can be devised for attaining this 
result than by the study of synonyms. ‘Take a sentence and 
in its analysis let other words of cognate meaning be insert- 
ed in place of those used by the author. Now which are 
the best? Why has the author used this in preference to 
that? What would be the difference in meaning if the 
other word had been employed? The class should bring in 
frequent paraphrases of the author’s sentiment. These 
should be diligently and carefully compared with the origi- 
nal, and the differences noted. In no other way perhaps 
will such an interest be awakened in the minds of the class. 

Again, the class should be drilled in the derivation of words. 
It may be questioned whether the study of the History of 
Nations is of more practical importance or more agreeable 
to the mind of the young than the study of The History of 
Words may be made in the hands of a skillful teacher. For 
example, let us take the words to pare and lo peel. The 
question was put the other day to an intelligent person, 
* What is the difference in the meaning of these two words?” 
“TI do not see as there is any difference in their meaning,” 
was the reply. “ We use them interchangeably.” 

But should we go back to the fountain head, to the Latin 
origin of these two words and trace their history down to 
the present time, we should find the difference quite marked 
and plainly so. Every one will observe that we would 
speak of paring the nails, of paring an apple, while no one 
would use such an expression as pare an orange, or pare the 
bark from a tree. We always use peel in the latter cases. 

Now the history of these words clearly show the distinc- 
tion sought. To pare is from pario, parare, and this from 
par,equal. Pario is to make equal. The French applied 
this in their verb parer, one meaning of which is to pare the 
hoofs of horses. From this it was used in our language in 
such expressions as fo pare the nails and thence, generally to 
cut the edge or surface; to cut away gradually, so as to 
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lessen the size; to lessen; to reduce; to diminish (perhaps till 
upon a par with something else.) The fundamental idea of 
to pare is therefore to cut away to an equality either with 
something else or with the idea of right, fitness, propriety. 

To peel comes from the Latin pellis, the skin of a beast, 
‘through the French peler. The skin of a beast was covered 
with hair; hence the French peler means both to strip off 
the hair and to strip off the skin. With us it is confined to 
the latter meaning. It is therefore properly used with refer- 
ence to all those objects which have askin or rind. We peel 
an orange, and pare an apple. We pare a potato if it be 
uncooked, but when boiled we peel it. We peel the bark 
from a tree, and we pare the horse’s hoof. 

No pupil should long remain ignorant of the precise mean- 
ing of benevolence and beneficence. A simple statement of 
their derivation explains all. 

Minute is reckoned as the sixtieth part of an hour, and as 
such is a period of time of definite, fixed length. It is de- 
rived from minutum the participle of minuo, to lesson, to 
make small. Minutum or minute (minit) is then a minute, 
or small portion of time. But its earlier English meaning 
was a small portion of anything. It was afterwards res- 
tricted to time. From this we have mite, which is only a 
contraction of minute. This word is now used in the broad, 
general sense of the early English minute, while the latter is 
now restricted to a small division of time. 

Widely different, however, is the meaning of moment. It 
is used to designate a small portion of time it is true, and 
so far is synonymous with minute. But only so far. The 
leading, fundamental idea of minute is minuteness. That 
of moment is force—thence swiftness, quickness, rapidity, in- 
stantaneousness. From this we have the idea of a quick- 
passing moment, or instant of time. It is derived from mo- 
mentum, which is a contraction of movimentum, from moveo, 
to move, 

Caption is frequently used incorrectly for heading, title. 
This has arisen undoubtedly from a wrong idea of its deri- 
vation. It is not from caput, the head, as many have sup- 
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posed, but from caplio-onis, and that from capio, to seize. 
It is therefore used only as a technical law term, and signi- 
fies a taking, an arrest, a seizure. 

It is not necessary to pursue this subject farther. It was 
not the design of the present paper to give a systematic 
essay upon the subject named, but to throw out such hints 
merely as should seem proper, with the intention to set our 
readers to thinking upon the subject, that they might invest- 
igate for themselves and so teach the correct use of our ex- 
cellent English words —R. Island Schoolmaster. 





SPELLING. 


To the Editor of the September Journal. 

Dear Sir.—As a constant reader of your valuable period- 
ical, and one interested in the cause of common school 
education, allow me to tender to you my cordial thanks, for 
the well-timed article, in your Journal for September, under 
the caption of “ Bad Spelling—the Cause and Remedy.” My 
intercourse with our public schools, and an experience of 
many years as an editor, have long since established the fact 
in my own mind, that the important item of spelling has not 
of late received that degree of attention to which it is enti- 
tled, and not as much as was formerly given to it. 

In casting about for the causes of the sad deficiency which 
is every where apparent, it seems to me that you have “hit 
the nail on the head.” That “the teachers of those schools 
in which spelling is most neglected or poorly taught, know 
too much to teach the spelling book,” is undoubtedly true, 
and lies at the foundation of the difficulty. The remedy for 
this particular course of evil would seem to be, the prompt 
dismissal of all such over-wise teachers, and the employ- 
ment of such as are neither too old, nor too wise, nor too 
self-sufficient, to teach all the branches required by law as 
well as by the dictates of common sense. Let us have such 
teachers, and such only, as are not above any part of their 
business. . As a teacher in one of our high schools—and 
entrusted with the important and responsible duty of train- 
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ing some who may become teachers, I trust that you, sir, 
will not fail to impress upon the minds of the young 
gentlemen who may go out from your school, that only 
upon a suitable foundation can a well-proportioned and sub- 
stantial edifice be erected; that however learned a man may 
be in other respects—however eloquent may be his-pen in con- 
veying to others an idea of the beautiful creations of his own 
intellect—bad spelling will never fail to render him a laugh- 
ing-stock with all who are permitted to inspect his manuscripts. 

But, says one of the over-grown teachers alluded to in 
your article, “spelling is small business, to say the most.” 
Small business, indeed! As well might the mathematician 
say that the learning of the multiplication table is small 
business; but how would he arrive at the sublime results of 
his labors without it? Small business, this plowing and 
sowing, might the farmer exclaim; but where would be his 
rich harvests without it? The teacher who considers spelling 
as too small a matter to merit his attention, is himself too 
small a pattern of humanity to occupy the position to which 
he has been elevated ; and the sooner he is relieved from his 
responsible duties, the better will it be for all concerned. 

Very justly, as it appears to me, you consider the “ speller 
and definer” as in a great measure chargeable with the sin 
of creating and perpetuating the evil of bad spelling; and I 
fully agree with you, that, “were it in my power, every 
school-room in the land should be divested of them in a sin- 
gle day.” Not thatthe study of definitions is by any means 
unimportant; indeed, it is of great importance, but should 
be attended to in its proper place, and at the proper time. 
In the first place, let the pupil learn to spell all the words 
in the spelling-book correctly, gnd he may afterward ac- 
quaint himself with their definitions. 

But, sir, it was not my intention to follow you through 
all the particulars of your article, and to notice them in de- 
tail. My object was simply to assure you that there is one 
at least who fully appreciates your labor—one who cordially 
sympathises with you in your ideas and opinions on the 
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subject of spelling, and endorses every word you have writ- 
ten in reference to it. 

In the introduction to your article, you say, “If there is 
one in the State of Connecticut that has gone out of our last 
winter’s schools, that can perform this feat, [spelling one- 
half the words in Webster’s Spelling Book,] his or her name 
should be known and emblazoned abroad in every number 
of the Common School Journal, till our winter schools com- 
mence again.” I am happy in being able to inform you 
that there is one who attended one of the district schools in 
this town during the last winter, who can not only spell one- 
half the words in the Spelling Book, but can spell every 
word correctly. I ought to have given you an account sev- 
eral months since, of what was done in this town during the 
last winter; but a multiplicity of other duties prevented. 
Better late than never, however, and I will now do it. 

In the performance of my duty as a School Visitor, I as- 
certained that in all our schools (as I pronounce is the case 
elsewhere) there was a sad deficiency in spelling. The 
teachers of our district schools were invited to come togeth- 
er for consultation, which invitation they cheerfully respond- 
ed to;—indeed, they held frequent meetings during the win- 
ter, very much to their own gratification and profit. At one 
of their earliest meetings, it was proposed that increased at- 
tention should be given to spelling, and that near the close 
of the winter term the more advanced scholars in the several 
schools should be brought together for a public spelling exer- 
cise. Most of our teachers entered into the arrangement 
with much interest, and the matter of spelling received a 
good share of attention. Early in the month of March, pu- 
pils from six of our seven schools, to the number of about 
forty in all, assembled at the Lecture room in the center of 
the town, and spent an evening in spelling—-the exercise 
being conducted by the Acting Visitor. More than two 
hours were devoted to the spelling, words being selected and 
given out at random, from all parts of Webster’s Spelling 
Book. At the close of the exercise, it was found that 
Leverett Seymour, a lad of some twelve years of age, had 
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not missed a single word, and to him was awarded the first 
prize—a copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. A 
young Miss of about the same age had failed in only one 
word; and some others missed only two or three words. 
Five prizes were awarded—the fourth of which was taken 
by a little girl only eight years of age. 

I may add, in conclusion, that the occasion drew together 
a large audience from all parts of the town; that all were 
satisfied that our schools had been in the care of faithful 
teachers; and that it is both pleasant and profitable to give 
due attention to spelling, as a branch of common school in- 
struction. It has given me much pleasure to notice that the 
labors of the winter have not been without their beneficial 
influence on our summer schools. 


WM. STORER, Acting Visitor. 
West Harrrorp, Sept. 14, 1860. 





DERIVATION OF WORDS. 


In the following article, the writer proposes to illustrate, 
by appropriate examples, some of the various methods of 
derivation in our language. 

All words not derived from others are called primary. 
Many words which we use, are derived from other languages. 
These, though primary to the mere English student, are de- 
rivative to the classic scholar, e. g. “ educate,” “ compound,” 
* consider,” etc. 

The root or stem of a word, though it may undergo some 
euphonic changes in passing from one language to another, 
is tolerably constant in form. It is generally monosyllabic, 
and sometimes consists of but a single letter. The root of 
“anti-trinitarianism,” is “tre,” of “transition,” “i,” (from 
Lat. “i-re,” to go). The additions to the root consist of pre- 
fixes, suffixes, (including inflections) and occasional vowels 
and consonants used for euphony. 

Of the origin of these roots we know but little, perhaps 
nothing. But something is known of their use and with 
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this we are at present concerned. Words of kindred signi- 
fication are generally derived from similar roots. Hence the 
number of roots in any language is but a small part of the 
number of words. ‘ 

Words may be divided, with regard to signification, into 
two classes, those which express ideas or conceptions, and 
those which express relations. Again, words expressing 
ideas, may be divided into two classes, those which express 
existences, and those which express activities or action. In 
the present article, some of the derivations of the former of 
these two will be considered. ‘ 

Nouns or names of existences are derived in various ways. 

]. The material gives name to what is made from it; e. g. 
“rubbers,” for shoes made of rubber; “ paper,” from “ papy- 
rus,” “library” from “ liber,” “bark,” on which books were 
anciently written, “pen,” from “ penna.” 

If. Things are named from their use, e. g. a “gutter” is 
useq to catch the drops (guttas,) a “ pannier” was originally 
a bbsket for bread, (panis;) “plaster” is used to daub or 
smepr. 

I}I. The origin some time gives names to an article. The 
“ baYonet” is said to have been made at Bayonne. “ Dam- 
ask” is from Damascus. “ Ammonia” (or more correctly 
sal-ammonia,) came from near the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
and was at first supposed to be a kind of salt (sal.) 

IV. The form or some resemblance, either real or fancied, 
gives the name in many cases, e. g., an “anchor” is a “bent” 
thing; a “ board” is a “ broad” thing; a “cannon” is hollow 
like a reed (canna;) a dactyl is composed of a long syllable 
and two short ones like the joints of the finger. Names of 
plants furnish many illustrations of fancied resemblance, e. g. 
fox-tail, liverwort. 

V. The name may come from some prominent quality, 
action, or characteristic, e. g. a “ president,” “sits before” an 
assembly ; a “ priest,” “ stands before ” the people ; “ leopard” 
‘tis a spotted lion” “ camelopard,” the giraffe, is a “ spotted 
camel,” (from “ camel ” and “ pard- spotted, not from “camel” 
and “leopard.”) _The “whip-poor-will” is so called from his 
note. 
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The most eminent, or important of a class of objects 
sometimes assumes the name of the class. The “ Bible” is 
the “ book,” “ Scripture” is another illustration; “ Alligator,” 
is “el lagarto” “ the lizard,” i. e., the great one. 

VI. Many personal appellations are derived from occupa- 
tion, &c., e. g. “ mason,” “ baker,” ete. 

VII. Some words originate in whimsical error, or vulgar 
corruption. In this case, the root is taken from the wrong 
source, or has been confounded with some other one bearing 
a resemblance in sound, e. g. “ country dance” for “contra 
dance,” “dag-cheap,” anciently written “ god-kepe,”—good 
and cheap. The “queen,” in chess, was originally called 
the “elephant,” but by confusion of sound, received the 
name “ virgo” of which our word is a translation. 

More illustrations might be quoted, but these must suffice. 
It will be found on examination, that these roots, as far as 
they can be traced, come from the roots of words expressing 
ideas of activity. These, it is our purpose to consider in a 
future article. 

As many of the words used in the present article have 
been taken from other languages, the signification has been 
given, and the form of the root neglected. The reduction to 
verbal roots takes place after the root of the noun has been 
obtained in its simplest form. 

M. 





TEUTONIC CHRISTIAN NAMES IN ENGLISH. 


Proper names of persons and places, it is now admitted, 
are significant in all languages. It is also an interesting 
fact, that these very words often exhibit the most ancient 
forms of language. 

Christian names in English are from different sources. 
Some are Teutonic, being inherited as an heir-loom from 
our ancestors. A few are Celtic. Others have been intro- 
duced, together with civilization, from the Latin, Greek, or 
Hebrew. And, others again are of a comparatively recent 
formation. 
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Recent works from Germany, on Personal Names, enable 
us to give the etymological import of Teutonic Christian 
names with more exactness and approximation to the truth, 
than has hitherto been practicable in our language. 

There is often a difficulty in investigating the meaning of 
Teutonic proper names, which are a very numerous class of 
words. This has led to the suggestion either that these 
names may be derived. from an ancient Teutonic dialect 
now lost, or else that these names were given in a fanciful 
or whimsical way, so as in fact to convey no appropriate 
meaning. But neither suggestion is necessary. Diligence 
and research will finally bring out the proper explanation. 

It is observable also that the Christian names, now under 
consideration, which lie so near home, have been entirely 
overlooked in the great dictionaries of Webster and Wor- 
cester. 

The following is a list of the more common English Chris- 
tian names of Teutonic origin. 

Albert, ‘illustrious for descent,’ or else ‘of ancient lustre.’ 
In the former case, compare Old High German Adalperaht; 
in the latter, compare O. H. G. Altperaht. 

Alfred, uncertain whether compounded of al and fred, or 
of alf and red. Comp. O. H. G. Alfrid, Anglo-Sax. Aelfred 
or Alfred. 

Anselm, ‘protection of God” Comp. O. H. G. Anshelm. 

Arnold, ‘strong as an eagle.’ Comp. UO. H. G. Aranold, 
Fr. Arnauld. 

Charles, ‘manly.’ Comp. Germ. Karl, ‘a man? 

Edgar, ‘protecting with the spear’? Comp. O. H. G. 
Olgar, Anglo-Sax. Edgar. 

Edmund, ‘ protecting property.” Comp. O. H. G. Otmund, 
Otmunt, or Autman, Icel. Audmund(r), Germ. Edmund, 
Anglo-Sax. Eadmund or Edmund, Fr. Edmond. 

Edward, ‘guardian of property.” Comp. Anglo-Sax. Ead- 
weard, Ital. Eduardo, Odoardao. 

Edwin, ‘gainer of property.” Comp. O. H. G. Autwin. 

Ernestus, ‘earnest.’ Comp. Germ. Ernst. 

Vou. VII. 22 
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Everard, ‘strong as a boar” Comp. O. H. G. Eburhart, 
Germ. Eberhard, ltal. Everardo. ; 

Frederic, ‘abounding in peace.’ Comp. Goth. Fritha 
reik(s), O. H. G. Fridurth, Icel. Frithrek(r), Germ. Friedrich. 

Gerard, ‘strong with the spear.’ Comp. Germ. Gerhard, 
Fr. Gerald, Ital. Geraldo. 

Gilbert, ‘famous of will’ Comp. O. H. G. Wiliperaht, 
Fr. Guilbert. 

Godfrey, ‘ protected of God.’ Comp. O. H. G. Gotfrid, 
Germ. Gotfried. 

Henry, of uncertain significancy. Comp. O. H. G. Ein- 
rth, Heimrich, Germ. Heinrich, Icel. Heimrek(r). 

Herbert, ‘shining in the host.’ Comp. O. H. G. Heriper- 
aht. 

Hugh, ‘wise’ Comp. O. H. G. Hugo, Germ. Hugo. 

Leonard, ‘bold as a lion’ Comp. Germ. Leonhard, Fr. 
Leonard. 

Leopold, ‘ prevailing through love.’ Comp. O. H. G. Liu- 
bolt. 

Lewis, of uncertain etymology. Comp. O. H. G. ‘ Chlodio, 
Germ. Ludwig, Fr. Louis, Ital. Luigi. 

Ralph, of uncertain significancy. Comp. O. H. G. Radul- 
phus, Fr. Raoul. 

Richard, ‘rich hearted.’ Comp. O. H. G. Rihhard, Germ. 
Richard, Anglo-Sax. Ricaert, Fr. Richard, {tal. Riccardo. 

Robert, ‘illustrious by fame.’ Comp. O. H. G. Hruodper- 
aht, or Hruadpert, Germ. Rubrecht. ; 

Walter, ‘ruling the host. Comp. O. H. G. Waltheri, 
Germ. Walther, Dutch Wouter, Fr. Gualthier, Ital. Gualtiero. 

William, ‘firm defence.’ Comp. O. H. G. Wilihelm, Germ, 
Withelm, Icel. Wilihialm(r.) Fr. Guillaume. G. 


DUTY OF THE COUNTRY TO EDUCATE ITS CHILDREN.—In Prus- 
sia it is said that every child is “due to the school.” Here, it may 
be laid down as one of our social principles, that, as the best services 
of all her children are due to the State, so it is the duty of the State 
to bring out, to their fullest extent, all the talents“and powers for the 
good of all her children. — 7. H. Burrowes. 





State Teacher's Association. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue 8th annual meeting of our State Teachers’ Association 
was held in the city of Bricgeport on the 18th and 19th Oct. 
The number in attendance was unusually large, and the exer- 
cises throughout, were of a highly sensible and practical charac- 
ter. A new feature was intoduced at this meeting, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Curtis of the High School, Hartford. This 
was the organization of sectional meetings ‘in order that 
remarks and instructions might have a more direct and ap- 
propriate bearing upon the different grades of teachers. These 
sections were formed and each had a separate session at 
two different times,—vf about 45 minutes each. The first 
included teachers engaged in High Schools; the second those 
of Grammar schools and the third those of Intermediate and 
Primary schools, At each of these sessi ns the exercises and 
remarks had special reference to a particular department and 
the results were highly gratifying. ‘These sectional meetings 
may be rendered exceedingly interesting and profitable; in- 
deed, at this time, though hastily formed and without any 
preparatory measures, we believe all were highly pleased 
with the experiment and will be glad to have it adopted as 
a part of the programme at future m etings. 

An excellent spirit characterised the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation and a remarkable degree of harmony and good feel- 
ing prevailed throughout. We can but feel that all who at- 
tended will be made stronger for their winter’s work. 

The first lecture was given on T. ursday afternoon by 
Mr. A. A. White, principal of one of the New London 
Grammar schools. He dwelt at some length, and truth- 
fully, on the “ School-room as a moral educator,” and gave to 
the teacher a position and influence of the highest importance. 

In the evening J. W. Bulkley, Esq., Superintendent of the 
schouls of Brooklyn, gave a very interesting and practical 
address on some of the duties of parentsand teachers. It 
was well timed and appropriate and followed by an anima- 
ted discussion in which Prof. Camp, of New Britain, Dr, 
Judson and Rev. Messrs ‘Thompson and Benedict of Bridge- 
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port, and others, took part. The earnest and sensible lecture 
and the discussion which followed left a very favorable im- 
pression upon the large audience. 

On Friday the members assembled and after the opening 
exercises, and the transaction of some items of business, ad- 
journed for an hour in order to the organizations previously 
alluded to. On re-assembling interesting reports were re- 
ceived from these sectional meetings,—after which the annu- 
al election of officers took place. 

In the afternoon a short time was devoted to items of 
business, after which Mr. E. L. Hart of Farmington gave an 
excellent address, in which he forcibly urged upon the teachers 
present some of the duties which they owed to themselves 
and to their chosen profession. His views were eminently 
sensible and practical. This address was followed by 
another of the sectional meetings. 

In the evening, at an early hour, the large and beautiful 
Hall, in which the meeting was held, was closely filled in 
every part, and we learn that hundreds were unable to gain 
anentrance. In the absence of the expected lecture, the 
audience was entertained with short addresses from the fol- 
lowing gentlemen,—each being limited to eight minutes. 

Dr. Judson, E. F. Strong, Esq., Rev. Mr. Benedict and 
Rev. G. B. Day, of Bridgeport, Mr. Sterling of Fairfield, 
Messrs Camp and Northend of New Britain, Morse and 
Barrows of Hartford, Marsh of New London, Whittemore of 
Norwich, Peckham of New Jersey, Rev. Mr. Rand of Louis- 
iana and Bulkley of Brooklyn. Through the kind generosity 
of Messrs George W. Bacon and Claudius R. Hayward, of 
East Bridgeport, the Wheeler and Wilson band was pres- 
ent and favored the audience with delightful music. 

As a whole, the occasion was one not soon to be forgot- 
ten,—and we doubt not that many a teacher went from this 
meeting with more enlarged views of his work, with higher 
aspirations, and with new and stronger purposes for success. 
It was gratifying to see an assembly of so many engaged in 
a common work. The lady teachers were present in large 
numbers and by their constant and earnest attention to the 
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various exercises contributed to cheer and encourage all who 
took part. On the last evening the Hall was brilliant with 
this “better half” of the teacher’s profession. May the day 
soon come when their faithf | efforts will be more duly ap- 
preciated and more generously rewarded. It is too often the 
case that others reap where they have sown and that called 
to perform the most important part of the work of education 
they are allowed a miserable pittance for their well-rendered 
services. We hope the time will come when it will be con- 
sidered a reproach to any community to undervalue or un- 
derpay the devoted and competent teachers of the little ones, 
the teachers in our primary and intermediate schools. 

For the success of the meeting much credit is due to E, 
F. Strong Esq., late President af the Association. To the 
citizens and teachers of Bridgeport the thanks of the Associa- 
tion were richly due and cheerfully given. 

J. W. Allen Esq., of Norwich, was elected President for 
the coming year and in him the Association will find an 
efficient and faithful officer. 

In our next we shall give an abstract from the Secretary’s 
records including a complete list of the officers and asso- 
ciate editors for the coming year. 





STORY FOR YOUTH. 


I MUST DO MORE FOR MY MOTHER. 


“Ts there any vacant place in this bank which I could 
fill?” was the inquiry of a boy, as with a glowing cheek he 
stood before the president. 

“There is none,” was the reply. “ Were you told that 
you might obtain a situation here? Who recommended 
you?” 

“No one recommended me, sir,” calmly answered the boy. 
I only thought I would see.” 

There was a straightforwardness in the manner, and 
honest determination in the countenance of the lad which 
pleased the man of business and induced him to continue 
the conversation. 
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“You must have friends who could aid you in obtaining 
a situation. Have you advised with them?” 

The quick flash of the deep blue eyes was quenched in 
the overtaking wave of sadness, as he said, though half-mus- 
ingly: 

“My mother said it would be useless to try without 
friends.” 

Then recollecting himself, he apologized for the interrup- 
tion, and was about to withdraw, when the gentleman de- 
tained him by asking why he did not remain at school for a 
year or two longer and then enter the business world. 

“J have no time,” was the instant reply; “but 1 study at 
home and keep up with the other boys.” 

‘‘Then you have had a place already,” said his interroga- 
tor: “why did you leave it?” 

“T have not left it,” answered the boy quietly. 

“ Yes, but you wish to leave it. What is the matter?” 

For an instant the child hesitated, then he replied with 
half-reluctant frankness: 

“1 must do more for my mother.” 

Brave words! ‘Talisman of success any where and every 
where. They sank into the heart of the listener, recalling 
the radiant past. Grasping the hand of the astonished 
child, he said, with a quivering voice: 

“ My good boy, what is your name? You shall fill the 
first vacancy for an apprentice that occurs in the bank. If, 
in the mean time, you want a friend, come to me. But now 
give me your confidence. Why do you wish to do more 
for your mother? Have you no father?” 

Tears filled his eyes as he replied: 

“ My father is dead, my broth rs and sisters are dead, and 
my mother and IJ are left alone to help each other; but she 
is not strong, and I want to take care of her. It will please 
her, sir, that you have been so kind, and I am much obliged 
to you.” ; 

So saying the boy left, little dreaming that his own no- 
bleness of character had been as a bright glance of sunshine 
into that busy world he had so tremblingly entered. 

S. S. Times. 


* 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


A Lisrary—what a suggestive name it is—it takes us back 
to the days when paper-mills were a thing beyond the wild- 
est flight of imagination—back to the brink of the slow- 
paced ages when oral tradition was the sole preserver of 
knowledge—when only the fire-side tale, the proverb and the 
ballad saved the history, the wisdom and the feelings 
of the past from fading into oblivion. Then came the first 
books—the true liber; the bark of some suitable tree, or a 
scroll of the water reeds that grew in the Nile—the Egyp- 
tian papyrus. What a contrast toa bound volume of the 
Journal or the choicest specimen of the printet’s art! But it 
is not of the changes and improvements in the materiel of 
which libraries are composed, of which we would speak. 
We are sorely tempted to talk wholly of the great libraries 
which the munificence of kings and the almost royal generos- 
ity of private individuals have given to the world. It is a de- 
light to linger even in fancy among the alcoves and heavy la- 
den shelves of the great libraries of Europe and this country, 
which are the deposits of years of the world’s thought and 
mental achievements; strata upon strata lying there to tell as 
the rocks of the earth do, the products, the history, the life, 
which would else be lost and forgotten. But to enumerate 
the thousands of volumes and the treasured books they pos- 
sess is not our pleasing task and we turn from it. 

Blessed be King Attalus who first caused a library to be; 
and so likewise may all be who follow his example. We 
doubt whether the worthy monarch had any idea what a 
district school library would be; but such things there are, 

and of no small importance too. 
' There are few public benefactions greater than a library, 
because few things exert a deeper or more abiding influence. 
How pleasant a library is few need telling. The very com- 
panionship of the quiet volumes is soothing; the atmosphere 
of literature breathes a grateful calm as perceptibly as moun- 
tain air gives vigor. ‘To drop into one from the busy crowd- 
ed streets is finding one’s self in the placid eddy of a rushing 
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stream. It is a place of many fountains—fountains from 
which gush streams of refreshing fancy and nutritious thought 
which need not the rod of Moses to open them, only the glan- 
ces of the eye. But the influence lies not only in furnishing 
a place of pleasant resort—where the scholar can find the 
materials for his word-built structures, and the man of busi- 
ness and tired employee find such relaxation as only comes to 
their jaded energies. It would be difficult to estimate the 
good these volumes do as they go to the rooms of the stu- 
dent, the clerk or the work-girl; to state the positive good 
they do, or how much negatively by preventing abandonment 
to folly and vice from lack of else to pass time away. If the 
quaint old proverb of “an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure” is true, much will stand to the credit of our 
libraries. 

The libraries reared on the splended foundations of Astor 
and Bowditch and others, are the store-houses from which 
thousands are supplied ; the centres from which emanate an 
influence which acts strongly on the culture and scholarship 
of the country. The splendor of the buildings in which they 
are enshrined ; the value and rarity of the volumes they pos- ° 
sess, have given them a celebrity justly deserved. The more of 
such we can have the better. And yet we do not hesitate to 
state our belief—that the influence of our school libraries is 
more potent and lasting than theirs. It is the old story 
which we illustrate to children by the coral insect—the 
mighty influence and results of small things. Small these 
libraries indeed are; we see them, afew volumes stowed 
away most generally in a nondescript red cupboarb in com- 
pany with a few orreries and disjointed fragments of Hol- 
brook’s handiwork, and may easily think these libraries do 
little good. 

Yet if we mark the eagerness with which the scanty vol- 
umes are carried away to homes, else destitute of reading 
matter, except the papers, we see our error. They go to be 
read by the little ones ; to furnish them with food for thought 
and imagination; to give a taste for reading—which must 
generally be acquired in childhood. If they are books of 
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travel or science they will frequently be picked up by their 
elders and made the source of an hour’s instruction and amuse- 
ment, which, to say no worse, would have been passed under 
the dominion of the drowsy god. We must have them, hum- 
ble though they be. What statesman or general neglects to 
prepare store-houses and arsenals and countless ammunition 
of war and arms to fight with? Is not the providing of food 
and stores the most vital part of the general’s care? What 
man neglects, if possible, to supply food for his children? 
And yet we think it-is just as well if we prepare no food for 
the mind, if we have no store-houses of ideas and facts. We 
hold every school-house should have its library, be it large 
or small, at least an attempt at one. 

In many districts of this state there are such libraries and 
in some libraries of value—but in many there are none. It 
is hardly known in some places that on raising ten dollars 
for that purpose, the state will add an equal amount; and 
thereafter $5 yearly on raising that sum or more. We be- 
lieve there are few places in the state where these sums 
can not be raised. The state makes it ten, and generally 
more can be raised. Will not teachers take hold in this mat- 
ter and personally solicit subscriptions? Some will undoubt- 
edly refuse but many will contribute. It will at least do no 
harm to try. In many places the proceeds of exhibitions are 
given to this purpose, and other expedients may be devised. 
We remark in this connection that it is often advisable to do 
this in neighboring districts in concert as in buying in large 
quantities much may be gained. At first, and if the sum 
raised is small, it is best to buy chiefly books suitable for 
small children. Afterwards books of travel, &c., such as will 
interest older persons, ought to be added. It is a point not 
to be forgotten and which will often aid much in collecting 
moneys, that all in the district, whether members of school or 
not, the parents and adults,can draw and use these books 
subject to such regulations as may be made. 

Were we not sure that many districts were unprovided 
with libraries, we should feel that we were needlessly urging 
a matter fully understood. We have not the statistics at 
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hand, but personal observation assures us that there are doz- 
ens of districts in this state without libraries. We commend 
the matter to the attention of teachers and committees and 
trust the day may not be far off when to lack a school libra- 
ry will be a rare thing—when not only dry elementary school 
books are in the hands of all, but also books of general infor- 
mation and of reference. P. 





ARITHMETIC. 
New Lonpon, Oct. 12th, 1860. 


Mr. EpiTor. 

In the September number of your valuable Journal, an 
article appeed entitled “Aritnmetic Run Mad” which 
contained many improper allusions to the grammar schools 
and the grammar schoo] teachers of this city. 

Misquotations of language spoken by teachers, and incom- 
plete quotations from reports of Acting Visitors, represent 
our schools in an aspect unwarranted by a full and fair 
statement of facts. The author of that article has been 
requested to rectify these statements, and has neglected to 
do so; we therefore solicit a place fn your pages, that our 
corrections may receive as wide a currency, as the original 
misrepresentations. 

Reference is first made by the writer, to late reports of 
our city schools, from which he gathers the following. 
* Geography is much neglected; in one district, with near- 
ly one hundred in attendance, not a single one was found in 
the large geography, and only eighteen in the primary.” 

Again, “ We deprecate the course of instruction in the 
schools, both city and country, in bestowing almost exclu- 
sively on arithmetic so much attention, encouraging mere 
calculation and neglecting the PowER OF REASONING ;” and 
again: “'That there was but one school in our city, where 
mental arithmetic received comparatively any attention.” 

Now, we have examined the reports for the past five 
years; we went no farther back, because it was thought no 
others could be considered late reports, or relevant to an 
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article touching the present condition of Connecticut schools; 
we believe, indeed, that the majority of your readers would 
not go back so far, but would fasten the stigma upon the 
present principals of these schools, to whom, even were they 
all correct—it would not apply; for all except one, and he, 
the person complimented in the report of ’58, the last quoted, 
have been employed within the last five years. 

But the quotations are not fairly made, and the following 
explanation is given, touching the first of these. At- the 
time when that report was made, our Board had supervision 
of schools out of our city limits, and the report verbatim, 
reads thus: “ Geography is much neglected in many of our 
country schools; in one school with nearly one hundred in 
attendance &c.” The second we have not seen, the writer 
having informed us that the only copy was in his possession, 
it being simply a written report of the Bartlett Grammar 
School for 1855. The third is taken from a report of ’58, in 
which year, the writer was himself the Acting Visitor, and 
consequently he here misquotes his own words. 

“ Without making any invidious comparison, or wishing 
to detract the slightest from the merits of the other schools, 
we feel it due to all, to say that the branch of mental arith- 
metic as embodied in that little, simple, and, to some, in- 
significant volume of “Colburn’s ”—the only real andsubstan- 
tial foundation of all education, has received in this school 
that share of attention and consideration proportionate only 
to its importance.” Now we believe that, whether inten- 
tionally or not, the writer has not given the true rendering 
of that report. It seems to us, that there is an “invidious 
comparison” made when it is said, “ that there was but one 
school in our city, where mental arithmetic received compa- 
ratively any attention.” The fact needs no further com- 
ment. 

From another part of that article, we extract the following: 
“ At the meetings of the teachers of our city during the past 
winter, no question excited more interest, and awakened 
more discussion, and elicited more thought, than the one in 
relation to the elevation and improvement of our grammar 
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schools.” “Every teacher admitted and deplored their in- 
efficiency; but where the difficulty lay, or how fhey could 
be elevated, was the great inquiry.” “ One thought the only 
way to raise them from their present condition was, ‘ by the 
introduction of a higher class of studies; that Colburn should 
not be taught, as being too difficult and unintelligible’ ” 
“ Another thought, ‘that before entering the high schools, 
the scholars should be perfect masters of the whole of arith- 
metic ’—‘ that it should not be taught at all in the high 
schools ’—another thought, ‘that as arithmetic could be 
jaught better, and at a less expense in the grammar schools, 
it should be entirely confined to them, &c., &c.’ ‘ The great 
panacea was, more arithmetic—more arithmetic.” 

Now we are not aware that on the occasion of any of our 
meetings, there was any such unqualified admission or la- 
mentation made by any teacher. The question we discus- 
sed sufficiently discloses cur views. 

“ Resolved, that the welfare of the Public Schools of this 
city, demands the adoption of a uniform and higher standard 
of attainment, requisite to the admission of pupils to the 
High Schools.” 

The question was introduced, because it was thought to 
be an important one; inroads had been made upon our 
schools, and pupils of eleven and twelve years of age had been 
taken from second classes, when unfit to sustain the reputa- 
tion of any high school. We were greatly annoyed by this 
state of things, and wished for a change; but never did any 
teacher, at any public meeting, admit the inefficiency of the 
grammar schools; indeed so great was our faith in their 
efficiency, that, as the question itself indicates, we wished 
that the pupils might remain longer under our charge. 

The opinion quoted as that of one of our teachers, “that 
Colburn should not be taught as being too difficult and unin- 
telligible,” might have been misconstrued from this; in reply 
to the writer, who said that pupils should be perfect masters 
of “ Colburn,” before leaving the grammar schools, it was 
replied: “ you cannot expect boys of eleven or twelve years 
of age, to be perfect masters of Colburn; you have not 
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ten such in your own school; one half of the teachers of 
Connecticut are not perfect masters of the work.” 

The remark referring to the introduction of a higher class 
of studies being interpreted means simply this: certain 
scholars who cannot enter the high schools, wish at times to 
pursue some study in our common schools which will fit 
them for some peculiar employment, as that of book-keep- 
ing, and it was suggested, that when a large number of such 
scholars appeared, it was proper to teach such branches as 
were needed. 

Further on in the article we are accused of mounting 
arithmetic as a hobby. “The great panacea was, more. 
arithmetic—more arithmetic.’ Now we made arithmetic 
the more prominent because that was the only branch in 
which any definite standard was given for admission to the 


boy’s high school. 
Thus have we laid before the public the facts in the case. 


We regret that the writer when solicited, did not correct his 
own errors. As it is, under any circumstances, an unpleas- 
ant task to rectify the statements of any man, it is doubly 
unpleasant to feel obliged thus to do towards one of our 
own teachers, whose interests are so closely identified with 
our own. We have simply given a plain statement of facts, 
with such comments, only, as are necessary to a full under- 
standing of the case. We have made no attack—we chal- 
lenge no discussion—we leave the two statements, wishing, 
that the author of that article might clear himself from all 
appearance of evil. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Tuomas ALLENDER, Ist District. 

N. Fuuver, 2nd District. 

W. L. Marsa, 3rd District. 

A. A. Wuite, 4th District. 

W. C. Witcox, 58th District. 
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ARGUMENT FOR THE PAYMENT OF SCHOOL TAXES.—Some per- 
sons who are willing to pay taxes in proportion to their property, for 
general purposes, object to any species of taxation for educational 
purposes. This vbjection is founded on a radically wrong notion of 
the relation of the children, and the education thereof, to the State. 
The State, within eonstitutional limits, has sovereign power over the 
property within its jurisdiction. The children within the State are, 
in a certain sense, the children of the State. The State taxes her 
property for the education of her children, not for the personal inter- 
est of the children, nor for the interest of their parents, but for her 
own interests as a State. This is the American idea, and whoever 
cannot become reconciled to this idea had better emigrate to some 
other country.— Maine Teacher. 


t= “A very large quantity of fresh air is spoiled and rendered foul 
by the act of breathing. A man spoils not less than a gallon every 
minute. In eight hours breathing, a full-grown man spoils as much 
fresh air as seventeen three bushel sacks could hold. If he were 
shut up in a room seven feet broad, seven feet long, and seven feet 
high, the door and windows fitting so tightly that no air could pass 
through, he would die, poisoned by his own breath, in a few hours. 
In twenty-four hours he would spoil all the air contained in a room, and 
convert it into poison! Reader, when you rise to morrow morning, 
just go out of doors for five minutes, and observe carefully the fresh- 
ness of the air. That air is in the state in which God keeps it for 
breathing Then come back suddenly into your close room, and your 
own senses will at once make you feel how very far the air in your 
room is from being in the same wholesome, servicable condition.” 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
SCHOOL LAWS. 


Tue laws relating to Common Schools have been compiled 
by direction of the last General Assembly. A part of the 
towns have already been supplied with them. The remain- 
ing towns will have the number of copies r:quired by the 
resolution forwarded in a few days, to such places as the 
School Visitors have designated. 

Acting School Visit rs are especially requested to see that 
the clerk of every district is supplied with a copy to be kept 
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with the district record as the property of the district. A 
copy, in addition to the requirements of the resolution, has 
been added to each package for the use of the School Visitors. 


Davin N. Camp, Supt. of Com. Schools, 
New Britain, Oct. 25, 1860. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Wartersury.—Mr. Alonzo Lewis has been appointed principal of 
the graded school in this place, and we learn that he has entered 
upon his duties with good promise of success. 


Stonincton.—Mr. Charles S. Dudley, a member of the last gradua- 
ting class of the Normal School, has taken the graded school in this 
place. Mr. Nathan L. Bishop takes the Junior Department. 


Dansury.—Mr. W. Dowd, late of Baltimore, has been elected 
principal of one of the-prominent schools of this place. His prede- 
cessor, Mr. I. H. Gray, has taken a situation in Hartford. 


MrippLerirLp.—Miss Mary Seymour, a late graduate of the Nor- 
mal School, is teaching the school at South Middlefield. If she will 
teach a school worthy of the house and district, it will be one of the 
best in the state. 


THOMPSONVILLE.—Mr. Edward Peck has been employed to teach 


the graded school in this place. His experience and qualifications 
should ensure success. 


Mystic Bringe.—We learn that Mr. Wheeler, who has been for 
several years principal of the school at this place, has resigned and 
is succeeded by Mr. Colgrove. 


Miss S. H. CHAMBERLIN, late the popular assistant in the New 
Britain High School, has taken a situation in one of the graded 
schools of Racine, Wisconsin. We hope she has gone west with a 
full knowledge of the dangers impending. Just ten years ago we 
aided and abetted in inducing ten young ladies to go west to teach. 
In less than two years one caught the “fever and ague,” eight caught 
—a change of name, and the tenth returned somewhat discouraged. 
However, the dangers may have decreased as the settlements have 
increased. We certainly hope our friend may escape every undesi- 
rable malady and weare confident she will well train the “ young ideas” 
and see to their right “shooting.” 


Normat Scnoor.—We learn that Prof. J. Ripley, late of Iowa, 
has been appointed instructor in our Normal School, and that he 
will enter upon his duties early in January. 


& We are under the necessity of deferring till our next, notices 
of several Journals &c., intended for this number. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 
Astronomy aND AsTRoNoMICAL GeoGrarny, With the use of Globes. By Emma 

Willard. New York, A. S. Barnes & Burr. 

This is a well printed 12mo., of about 300 pp. and so far as we have been 
able to examine it, we are much pleased with it, and think it will prove a 
useful and acceptable book for the school room and for private reference. 

Messrs, Barnes & Burr have also just published Tue Teacuers’ Recorp oF 
AtTTenpance, DerortmenT AND Scuovarsuir. This is a very neat and well 
arranged book, and just what every teacher will be glad to have. Teacher, 
send for it, and we are sure it will please you. 

Rosrvson’s Progressive Hiener Aritumetic. New York: Ivison and Phin- 
ney. 

We are indebted to N. Button, Esq., the gentlemanly Agent of the publish- 
ers, for a copy of this work, We are highly pleased, not only with the contents 
but with the general arrangement and with the mechanical execution of the 
work. We do not hesitate to commend it to teachers and committees as one 
of the very best works now before the public. Copies may be procured of the 
publishers, or of N. Button Esq. of Springfield. 

A GraMMAR OF THE Eno@tisu LanevuaGe, adapted to the use of schools and 
academies. By Samuel S. Greene, A.M. Philadelphia: H. Cowperthwait 


and Company. 

Greene’s Grammars are too well and too favorably known to need any com- 
mendation from us. We know of no one more competent to make a good 
Grammar, and the work before us we regard as admirably adapted to the 
wants of schools and academies, Mr. Greene has devoted many years to the 
preparation and improvement of his grammatical works, and in this volume 
we think he has furnished all that the teacher can desire. Copies may be 
obtained in Hartford, of Mr. Stone, at the book-store of Brown and Gross. 
PuysioLogy anp CaLISTHENICS For Scnoois anp Famities. By Catherine E. 

Beecher. New York: Harper and Brothers, 

We regard the preparation and pubiication of this work, as very timely. 
The subject of physical training in our schools, is beginning to attract the 
attention of teachers and educators, and we welcome any work which tends to 
aid in this direction. About 200 pages of the book before us, are devoted to the 
subject of physiology and abound in valuable instruction. An Appendix of 58 
pages is devoted to Calisthenic exercises for schools and families, It is co- 
piously and clearly illustrated, and will be worth to any teacher far more than 
the entire cost of the book. Wethink the publishers will send the book to any 
address, postage | paid, on the receipt « of 50 cents. 
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